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YOU 
your acid closure-label colors: | 
GREEN acid Perchloric—Baxers CP Anatyzea” 
f 
BROWN Acid Acetic —"Baxer's CP Analyzed” 
RED Acid Nitric —“Baker's Anatyzea” | 
YELLOW Acid Sulfuric —“Baker's Anatyzea” | 
BLUE Acid Hydrochloric—"Baker's CP Anatyzea” | 
CLEAR Ammonium Hydroxide—"Baxer's Analyzed" 
All five acids and Ammonium Hydroxide are packaged in acid- 
tite bottles*. Each is identified by a definite color-closure and 
matching label. This method eliminates confusion in the selec- 
tion of the proper acid. It avoids possible acid contamination C 
due to closure substitution. Bottles are leakproof—easy to open— b 
easy to use. When ordering these acids, specify Baker's C. P. P 
Analyzed with matched color-closures and labels. Your whole- : 
saler or supplier can take care of your needs. 
4. T. BAKER CHEMICAL CO. + Executive Offices ond Plont: Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Branch Offices: New York, Boston, Philodelphia, Chicago, ond Los Angeles. " 
“Patented se 
N 
Baker's Analyzed” 4m 
C. P. CHEMICALS AND ACIDS ues 
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The Cenco-deKhotinsky Thermoregulator 


Constant temperature is easily maintained through the application of electric energy— 
but the watchdog of temperature is the thermoregulator employed in the circuit. Tem- 
perature-controlling devices that have established a record of dependability under a 
variety of conditions are wanted by many an engineer. 
DeKhotinsky Bimetallic Thermoregulators have a record of thirty years dependable 
service in Cenco constant temperature appliances. These regulators are used to main- 
tain a constant temperature at any predetermined value up to 260 degrees centigrade 
with variations of from a few tenths of a degree centigrade at room temperature to 
several degrees at maximum. 
No. 99005C Cenco-DeKhotinsky Thermoregulator with single contact for 330 watt 


SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
Seientigic CENO Apparatus 


1700 IRVING PARK ROAD, CHICAGO 13 
SAN FRANCISCO NEWARK LOS ANGELES” “MONTREAL 
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Your APPRECIATION GROWS as you work 
with KEWAUNEE Laboratory Furniture 


Engineered for Efficiency—Kewaunee has 
been designing furniture for laboratories 
for 42 years. In each piece you will find 
incorporated every working convenience. 
These are the result of Kewaunee's 
knowledge of the technician's require- 
ments or are the direct answer to labor- 
atory operators’ requests. 


Built of Bonderized Steel — Kewaunee 
uses only Bonderized Steel, which is fur- 


ther protected by several coats of acid 
and alkali resistant enamels baked on in 
our new continuous ovens. 


KemRock Tops — Seven years of service 
has proved its superiority. KemRock 
working surfaces successfully resist acids, 
alkalies and solvents. Being ‘‘rock-hard" 
they also resist abrasion and both phy- 
sical and thermal shocks. 


Kewaunee Engineering Service is yours without cost or obligation. Remember 
most of America's finest Laboratories are Kewaunee equipped. 


Write us about your Laboratory Problems. 
INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


Cc. G. CAMPBELL, President 
5057 South Center Street, Adrian, Michigan 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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PEC PPARATUS 
AGAIN AVAILABLE 


UNPRECEDENTED demand for standard Corning Laboratory 
Glassware in recent years unfortunately made it necessary to 
decline many requests for specialized apparatus. Now we are 
pleased to announce that steps have been taken to correct 
this situation by enlarging our capacity. 


Consequently, Corning is now in a position to again fabri- 
cate the special apparatus you may require. Whether you 
need simply a modification of a standard catalog item or an 
apparatus of intricate design, Corning’s skilled craftsmen will 
build it to your exact specifications. 


This a) trademark signifies fabrication in Corning 
shops, your assurance of quality workmanship and maximum 
serviceability. Inquiries for special apparatus will be handled 
promptly by writing to Laboratory & Pharmaceutical Sales 

-* Department, Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 


(met) CORNING GLASS WORKS e CORNING, N. Y. 
TECHNICAL PRODUCTS DIVISION: LABORATORY GLASSWARE - GAUGE GLASSES + GLASS PIPE 
LIGHTINGWARE + SIGNALWARE + OPTICAL GLASS + GLASS COMPONENTS 
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The new Sargent-Slomin Electrolytic Ana- 
lyzers represent a complete re-design of the 
original Slomin instruments. Each unit is 
mounted within a case consisting of a one- 
piece stainless steel panel, beaker platform 
and apron with sturdy end castings. All 
models are completely self-contained and 
operate from 50-60 cycle electric circuits— 
no auxiliary generators or rheostats are re- 
quired. 

The two position analyzers consist of two 
complete, independently operating analyzer 
circuits. Duplicate or check analyses can 
run at the same time or two different analy- 
ses can be run simultaneously at different 
current densities. 

The central electrode is rotated by a new 
synchronous capacitor wound motor, oper- 
ating at 550 r.p.m., especially engineered for 
this application. Under development for five 
years, this motor has been thoroughly tested 
and approved for continuous operation. 
Fully enclosed for protection against cor- 
rosive furmes—the shaft, sleeve bearings, and 
cap are made of stainless steel. 

Outstanding features of this rugged motor 
are: 

Greater output than any motor of similar 
characteristics and size. 

No internal switches or brushes. 

No “permanent” magnets—full output for 
long service life. 


FOR HIGH SPEED 
QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS OF 


alloys. 

Electroplating solutions and electro. 
deposits. 

Ores and minerals. 

Metals in biological materials. 

Metals in foods, soils, etc. 

Forensic materials. 

Micro and semi-micro specimens. 


Designed for continuous 


trouble-free performance 


Fully synchronous—no speed change with 
change of load. 
All parts of the new electrode chucks are 


made of stainless steel. A simplified design | 
utilizes a positive retaining spring whic} 
permits quick, easy insertion of the elec. | 
trodes and maintains proper electrical con. | 


tact. 

These new analyzers used with the spe 
cially designed high efficiency corrugated 
electrodes rapidly produce smooth, clos 
grained deposits at maximum current 
density. 


$-29460 ELECTROLYTIC ANALYZER — Sar. 
gent-Slomin, One Position, with Heating 
Plate. For operation from i15 Volt, 50-00 
cycle circuits $250.00 


$-29465 ELECTROLYTIC ANALYZER — Sar. 
gent-Slomin, Two Position, with Heating 
Plate. For operation from 115 Voit, 50-0 
cycle circuits $395.00 


$-29632 ANODE — Platinum gauze, Corr 
gated Form, High Speed. (Patent pending) 
Price subject to market. 


$-29672 CATHODE—Platinum gauze, Cor- 
rugated Form, High Speed. (Patent pend- 
ing.) Price subject to market. 


E. H. SARGENT & COMPANY, 155-165 E. Superior St., Chicago 11, Illinois 


Michigan Division: 1959 East Jefferson, Detroit 7, Michigan 


Ferrous and non-ferrous metals and 
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The Research 


Frederick W. Adams 
Director of Research, the Clark Thread Company, New York., N. Y. 
(A talk given before the New York Chapter, A.I.C., November 20th) 


physical organization for 
carrying out research is based on 
a very simple axiom: Creative re- 
search can result from the imagina- 
tion of a single individual. 

Let us examine this statement in 
detail to see how we can utilize this 
fact to the greatest advantage. 

First, if we look at the single indi- 
vidual for a moment, it is evident 
that his personality, training, experi- 
ence and interests have an important 
bearing on his productivity, both in 
amount and in scope. Selection of per- 
sonnel to carry out research is, there- 
fore, of primary importance. No defi- 
nite formula can be set down for 
this selection, but it should be pointed 
out that the productivity of top grade 
men is generally far ahead that of 
mediocre men, and that the same 
sound principles of personnel selection 
apply in research as in any other bus- 
iness. 

Having decided on the indivi- 
dual, definitely one with imagination, 
our second task is to stimulate his im- 
agination and allow him to use it 
most effectively. How do we stimu- 
late his imagination? We shall con- 
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sider passive and active stimulation. 
By passive stimulation we mean the 
removal of all disturbing influences, 
such as noise, unpleasant working 
conditions, inadequate compensation, 
unnecessary delays caused by arbitrary 
procedures, lack of security. We 
must do more than remove these 
negative factors. We must provide 
pleasant working space, stimulating 
surroundings, adequate physical facil- 
ities, adequate assistance, free access 
to management, congenial colleagues, 
encouragement by management and 
recognition of accomplishment. 
Having selected the individual and 
his environment, the next question 
is, “Will creative research result?” 
The answer is Yes”, but the amount 
and scope of the research depends 
also on many other factors, including 
the size and versatility of the re- 
search organization. The type of re-. 
search organization to obtain the max- 
imum return is our primary concern. 
Let us approach the subject from 
an entirely different angle, which 
I call the evolutionary approach. 
Research consciousness by manage- 
ment is the forerumer to research 
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activity and eventually to a research 
organization. Management of a bus- 
iness, which has had no contact with 
research, may first realize a need for 
chemical analysis of raw materials 
or products. For this work it turns 
to a competent analytical laboratory 
for assistance. Technical application 
of the results being out of manage- 
ment’s ken, it next turns to a quali- 
fied consultant who can advise it on 
technical subjects. It is quite likely 
that a critical analysis of the problem 
will lead to a need for developing 
more detailed technical information 
bearing on the subject. Here we 
enter the field of research, and a re- 
search project is established to obtain 
this information. 


The research project may be per- 
formed by the consultant's staff in 
a commercial research organization 
or in a university. The type of labor- 
atory selected will depend on many 
factors, including the magnitude of 
the project and the special field in- 
volved. It may be completed rapidly 
or require extended time and effort. 
If positive results ensue, management 
becomes convinced of the place of 
research in its company and interest 
is stimulated to take further advantage 
of this new tool. In all of this dis- 
cussion, it is assumed that manage- 
ment is taking a long viewpoint and 
hiring the best available brains to ac- 
complish its objective. 


Eventually a research project will 
be conceived which requires the full 
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time of one experienced research work- 
er. Close contact with management 
will permit ready translation of his re- 
sults into profits. At this point, we 
have developed to the basic element of 
the research organization, the research 
worker. He may or may not be 
assisted by one or two research or 
technical assistants. The effective use 
of assistance to make his research 
accomplishments most productive is 
as important as the use of up-to-date 
equipment and methods, 


Expansion of a research program 
to cover several projects or a project 
in a variety of fields will require an 
expansion of personnel. Since this 
personnel will be selected from a 
variety of training and experience, 
correlation of their activities will re- 
quire a suitable director. Contacts 
with manufacturing, sales, merchan- 
dising, and top management will be 
maintained by the research director. 

The organization chart of a typical 
small research staff following the prin- 
ciples outlined above will comprise: 

The Director of Research and a 
technical assistant. 

Project leaders and assistants. 

Laboratory manager and service 
personnel. 

The functions of these three major 
groups deserve a more detailed con- 
sideration, particularly as regards 
their inter-relationships. 

The project leaders and their as- 
sistants are the heart and brains of 
the organization and on their pro- 
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ductivity depends the successful out- 
come of the research program. The 
solution of problems presented to 
them and the creation of new ideas 
is their primary function. Their suc- 
cess will depend in large measure on 
their ability and the encouragement 
and physical facilities given them by 
research management. 


Research management, including 
the director of research and his staff, 
have as their most important function 
the provision of adequate facilities to 
enable the project leaders to perform 
creative research of economic yalue. 
These facilities include: contacts with 
top management, production, sales and 
merchandising to guide research 
efforts into lucrative channels; en- 
couragement of creative effort; co- 
ordination of work among group 
leaders; and provision of adequate 
physical facilities. In a larger organ- 
ization the director may require a 
staff of assistant directors and group 
leaders to supplement his efforts in 
accomplishing these functions. 


The development of a technical 
service personnel of specialists in 
various sciences and fields may be 
accomplished in a small research or- 
ganization by selecting project leaders 
of varied training. In a larger organ- 
ization, consultants on the manage- 
ment staff who are specialists in phy- 
sics, mathematics, biology, electro- 
chemistry, engineering, patent law 
and other pertinent fields may supply 
the necessary technical assistance to 
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the project leaders on their various 
problems. 

The laboratory manager and his 
service personnel will supply the ser- 
vices and equipment of a less techni- 
cal nature including: stenographic as- 
sistance in the preparation of reports, 
library facilities, machine shop, instru- 
ment making, glass blowing, drafting, 
chemical supplies and such other ser- 
vices as will relieve the project leader 
of non-research activities. 

An organization built along the 
lines discussed, which recognizes the 
creative ability of the individual, has 
an outstanding opportunity for pro- 
ductive success, 


New Science Foundation Bill 

HR 5532, introduced by Repre- 
sentative John Heselton (R., Mass.), 
attempts to compromise President 
Truman’s wishes with the type of bill 
vetoed by him last year. In the new 
bill, which has been referred to the 
House Interstate Foreign Commerce 
Committee, the membership of the 
foundation would be appointed by the 
President from nominations made by 
scientific and educational institutions, 
including land grant colleges. The 
chairman would be appointed by the 
membership to serve for a two-year 
period. 


Zahnd Promoted 
Dr. Hugo Zahnd, F.A.L.C., has 


been promoted to the rank of asso- 
ciate professor of chemistry at Brook- 
lyn College, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 
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Silver Anniversary Program 


The twenty-fifth Annual Meeting 
of The American Institute of Chem- 
ists will be held at the Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, New York, N. Y., on 
Friday, May 7, 1948, with the fol- 
lowing program: 

Program 

11:00 A.M. — Registration ( Fee 
$1.00) Le Perroquet Suite. 

12:00 Noon—Meeting and luncheon 
of the National Council. Le 
Perroquet Suite. 

2:00 P.M.— Annual Meeting. 
Le Perroquet Suite. 

President’s Address, 

Dr. Foster D. Snell. 
(Panel of speakers 
to be announced later) 
3:40 P.M. — Annual Business 
Meeting. 
Committee Reports. 
Election of Officers and Coun- 
cilors. 
New Business. 
5:00 P.M.—Adjournment, 
7:30 P.M.— Medal Presentation 
Banquet. (Tickets, including 
gratuities, $6.00 in advance.) 
Wedgwood Room. 
Joint Meeting with New York 
Section, American Chemical 
Society. 
Toastmaster, 
Dr. Foster D, Snell. 

Annual Meeting, New York Section, 
American Chemical Society. 
Dr. Hans T. Clarke, Chairman. 
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Medal Presentation Meeting, The 
American Institute of Chemists, 
“The Career of the Medalist”, Fran- 
cis J. Curtis, Vice President, 
Monsanto Chemical Company. 
Medal Presentation, 
Dr, Foster D. Snell. 
Acceptance Address, Dr. Charles 
Allen Thomas, Executive Vice 
President and Technical Direc- 
tor, Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany. 

Every member of the A.I.C. is 
cordially invited to attend both the 
afternoon and dinner meetings. 
Those who are charter members and 
those who joined the A.I.C. in 1923, 
our founding year, will especially 
want to come to this Silver Anniver- 
sary celebration, Guests may be in- 
vited. Dress is informal. The sil- 
ver anniversary announcements and 
reservation slips will be sent to 
A.L.C. members about April Ist. 
These should be filled out and _ re- 
turned promptly. If hotel reservations 
are needed, they may be requested 


through the A.LC. 


Arrangements Committee 

The Committee on Arrangements 
for the Silver Anniversary Meeting 
consists of Dr. Joseph Mattiello, 
Chairman; L. H. Flett, and C. P. 
A Special Silver Anniver- 
sary Committee consists of the chair- 
men of each of the Chapters of the 
Institute. 
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What Does the Chemist 
Expect of His Job? 


Part I 


Dr. A. B. Cramer, F.A.I.C. 
F. & F. Laboratories, Chicago, Ill. 


Presented as part of a panel discussion at the December 12th meeting 
b&b 


of the Chicago Chapter, A.I.C.) 
CHEMIST in order to achieve 


the fullest satisfaction in his 
work must receive from it both a 
sense of dignity and usefulness. Any 
discussion of the various aspects of the 
chemist’s professional _ relationships 
must take these two factors into ac- 
count, and evaluations should be 
made always in the light of these 
prime requisites. 

Such considerations attain their 
initial reality in what is frequently 
the chemist’s first professional experi- 
ence, employment application forms. 
Here he often encounters questions 
which not only explore his experi- 
ence and training, but which prod 
and poke into every nook and cranny 
of his private life. Many of these 
questionnaires are not only search- 
ing, but are downright impudent and 
humiliating to the man who feels 
that he wants the job. The query is 
raised, to what extent are such ques- 
tionnaires consonant with a position 
and sense of dignity? 

A similar query may be made with 
regard to chemists’ contracts. The 
Voorhees Committee report on con- 
tracts (See The Chemist, May 
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1946), supplemented by a_ personal 
examination of many such contracts, 
leaves one with the impression that 
the perpetrators were attempting to 
get as close to papers of indenture as 
the law would permit. 

The problem of just and adequate 
compensation is never separable from 
any such discussion. Certainly, ade- 
quate compensation would appear to 
be a natural concomitant of profes- 
sional dignity. Within the past few 
years a gratifying increase in the 
lower bracket salaries, even in con- 
sideration of higher living costs, has 
been noticeable. Unfortunately, the 
improvement has not extended gener- 
ally to men with positions formerly 
considered in the middle brackets, and 
many of these men in positions of re- 
sponsibility find themselves with sal- 
aries little or no better than those of 
many of their subordinates. The re- 
sult has been a lowering of morale 
and enormous turnover in these posi- 
tions, as evidenced by weekly person- 
nel notes in Chemical and Engineer- 
ing News. 

In the actual practice of chemistry 
in the laboratory, conditions are gen- 
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erally much more satisfactory. One of 

the most frequent complaints is that 

an excess of semi-clerical work ham- 
pers and limits the chemist. This is 
not, however, a major objection and 
only looms large because of the high- 
ly desirable circumstances that other- 
wise predominate. Well-informed 
opinion is usually respected and util- 
ized, and the relationship of colleague 
to colleague, rather than superior to 
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subordinate, generally governs tech- 
nical discussion. A full exploitation 
and development of talent and train- 
ing, and hence usefulness, is not only 
permitted but encouraged, It is prob- 
able that it is here, in the internal 
laboratory relationships, that the 
ideals of usefulness and dignity re- 
ceive their greatest degree of fulfill- 
ment. 


1a What Does the Chemist 
Expect of His Job? 


Part 
Dr. R. K. Summerbell 


Professor, Northwestern University 


a (Presented as part of a panel discussion at the December 12th meeting of the 
te Chicago Chapter, A.I.C.) 


T IS of paramount importance to 
our national welfare that compe- 


tent men are drawn to the scientific 
professions and that they are used in 
their highest capacity. The present 
world situation, in which the United 
States enjoys a monopoly of scientific 
research, is almost certainly tempo- 
rary and it will be followed by one 
of intense competition. Our future 
as a nation may depend on the use 
we make of the advantage we now 
a hold, particularly with respect to the 
recruiting, training. and treatment of 
the few thousand men whose scien- 
Ms, tific output will determine the out- 

come of the approaching engagement 
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when we have returned to a com- 
petitive situation, 

Whether or not the envisaged 
struggle on a global scale ever de- 
velops, its counterpart within our 
own economy is now here. The cor- 
poration that fails to recruit and re- 
tain a competent research staff is 
headed for certain oblivion. The 
educational institution that fails to 
produce graduates who are competent 
to assume their responsibilities in the 
imminent contest faces an equally 
bleak future. 
sions such as the present may coiie 
needed modifications of practice, in 
schools and in industry. 
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Most chemists select their profes- 
sion for rather idealistic reasons. As 
high school graduates, they have a 
burning, if rather naive, desire to 
make discoveries of consequence, and 
but few seek to enter the profession 
because of anticipated high incomes. 
Even these few are largely elimin- 
ated early in their academic careers by 
the rigorous curriculum and by per- 
sonal observations of the vintage of 
cars habitually driven by even the 
outstanding men in the field. It is a 
simple statement of fact that most 
chemists are chemists because they 
want to do chemical work, and any 
discussion as to what they are look- 
ing for in the nature of jobs must 
take this fact into consideration. On 
the other hand, industrial concerns 
must be primarily interested in the 
dollar value of the labors of the pros- 
pective employee and are rather crit- 
ical of educational institutions for not 
indoctrinating students adequately 
with the profit motive. 

One of my friends charged with 
the responsibility of recruiting scien- 
tists began his interviews with the 
statement, “The company 
is not a scientific institution.” He 
failed so completely to attract any 
outstanding men that he has modified 
his approach. He now says, “The 
pure research carried out by my com- 
pany compares favorably with that of 
any university in the country.” Both 
statements were true, but the latter 
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was much more attractive to young 
graduates. 

As a university professor, it has 
been my privilege to talk with many 
men who are considering a change of 
jobs and I believe that a list of the 
reasons they have given for seeking 
a new connection may have a bearing 
on our problem. The following tabu- 
lation is in the order of approximate 
frequency. 

(1) Nature of problem and ap- 

proach to that problem. 

Some companies expect Ph.D. 
graduates to apply exclusively Edi- 
sonian methods to routine plant prob- 
lems. 

(2) Lack of freedom of publica- 

tion, 

Some companies have an iron cur- 
tain that makes the one in central 
Europe seem like plate glass. 

This attitude is understandable. A 
friend of mine worked for a company 
that formerly had a very liberal pub- 
lication policy. One bit of information 
that it published in a standard jour- 
nal inspired a competitor to take out 
a patent, and as a result, the first 
company was forced to pay $60,000 
a year in royalties for rights to use a 
discovery that was apparently made in 
its own laboratory. That $60,000 
looks pretty large on the balance 
sheet, and so that company has pub- 
lished nothing of consequence since. 
The directors of that company doubt- 
less feel that they have acted wisely, 
for their books do not shew 
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the profits lost by virtue of personnel 
shifts, of which there have been sev- 
eral, nor the cash that might have 
accrued if they could still interest the 
better type of research worker who 
now goes elsewhere. 


(3) Lack of freedom as to politi- 

cal or economic views. 

Some research directors believe 
that their prerogatives include that 
of dictating the activities of their 
men with respect to national elections. 
More often they have decided views 
on such questions as socialized medi- 
cine or unionization, and they insist 
that their employees follow the com- 
pany line. Such attitudes are never 
explained during recruiting expedi- 
tions. 


(4) Lack of future prospects in a 
particular company because of 
race or because of a structure 
in the higher brackets that 
precludes advancement. 


Some companies are family prop- 
erties, and executive positions are 
open only to members of that family 
regardless of merit. Others are fairly 
liberal in hiring persons of variable 
antecedents, but close all avenues of 
advancement to those of a particular 
race, color, or religion. 

(5) Lack of a long-term company 

policy with respect to research. 

Some companies assemble large re- 
search staffs during good times and 
fire them as soon as clouds appear on 
the economic horizon. Stories of such 
purges are passed on for generations 
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and greatly handicap the offending 
company long after the policy has 
been changed. 


Most of the offenses mentioned 
bring about automatic corrections, 
The company that handicaps itself by 
such practices loses the best men to 
its competitors, and it is only the 
most fortunately situated concern that 
can afford that sort of luxury. In 
any case, companies which lose out- 
standing men or fail in their re- 
cruiting programs can never attain 
the position that they might if they 
followed more enlightened practice. 


There is much evidence that the 
factors mentioned are really playing 
an important part in the present 
highly competitive situation. The 
men who are changing jobs now are 
the outstanding persons, and they are 
moving to the firms with long-estab- 
lished reputations for favorable treat- 
ment. Salaries for recent Ph.D.’s are 
inversely proportional to the scientific 
reputation of the companies involved. 
Better men are willing to accept less 
money from companies with a reputa- 
tion of a liberal publication policy. 
Certain large corporations are grant- 
ing increased responsibility, recogni- 
tion, and opportunity to do funda- 
mental work to their outstanding re- 
search men. 


If conditions continue to improve 
in industry, the plight of the uni- 
versities will bécome increasingly 
serious. Four of the last six men to 
join my own staff had had industrial 
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experience, and two came directly 
from much higher paying jobs with 
major companies. They were not 
seeking an opportunity to grade 
Freshman quizzes, but they were 
willing to sacrifice thirty to fifty per 
cent of the pay they would receive in 
order to gain freedom to do research 
of their choice and to publish it. 
When industry adds to the incentive 
of high wages the equally important 
incentive of freedom of research and 
publication, the problem of assem- 
bling competent teaching staffs will 
become very much more serious. 


Course In Fat and Oil 
Technology 


The American Oil Chemists Soci- 
ety will give a short course in fat 
and oil technology, August 16-21st, 
at Urbana, Illinois, in cooperation 
with the University of Illinois. J. P. 
Harris, manager of the Chicago of- 
fice of Industrial Chemical Sales Di- 
vision of West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Company, is chairman of the 
Education Committee to handle ar- 
rangements. 


Dr. George L. Royer, F.A.I.C, as- 
sistant director of physical chemical 
research, Calco Chemical Division, 
American Cyanamid Company, 
Bound Brook, N. J., presented a 
paper on “The Scientific Study of 
Rayon Dyeing”, at the February 21st 
meeting of the Canadian Association 
of Textile Colourists, held at McGill 
University. 


Report on Education 
President Truman’s Commission 
on Higher Education strongly recom- 
mended, in its fourth report, better 
training and selection of the faculty 
of colleges and universities; the ex- 
pansion of in-service education pro- 
grams, and increased salaries. Ac- 
cording to the report, the average 
salary for professors, in 1946-47, was 
$3,867 for a nine-month term. “The 
professor taught more _ students, 
worked longer hours, shouldered 
graver responsibilities and received 
substantially less real income than he 
did in 1940.” The report also 
stated, “Salaries should be increased 
often enough to hold excellent teach- 
ers and research specialists. Most 
colleges and universities face the pros- 
pect of being unable to meet pay- 
rolls unless they can increase their 
current income or unless they de- 
plete their capital reserve. Raising 
the salaries . . . depends upon sharply 
increased public and private support 
of higher education.” 


Employee Benefits At 


Monsanto 
Monsanto Chemical Company, in 


its 1947 Annual Report, shows that 
its hourly wages are above the chem- 
ical industry’s average of $1.25, and 
that employees also receive other 
benefits, such as vacations with pay, 
pensions, group insurance, free med- 
ical examinations, shift bonuses, holi- 
day pay, and improved on-the-job fa- 
cilities. 
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Hawes with Navy Radiation 
Laboratory 

William W. Hawes, F.A.L.C., 
was released to inactive duty by the 
Navy last fall. He is now with the 
Navy Radiation Laboratory, a new 
research laboratory concerned with 
the defensive aspects of nuclear war- 
fare, at San Francisco Naval Ship- 
yard, San Francisco 24, California. 


The Profession Is A Fraternity 

Karl M. Herstein, F.A.LC., ad- 
dressed Mu Chi Sigma, the honor- 
ary Student Chemical Society at New 
York University, Washington Square 
College, on January 9th. His subject 
was “The Profession of Chemistry.” 
He emphasized that the profession 
constitutes a fraternity which any 
qualified chemistry graduate can join 
at the cost only of participation in the 
activities of the various chemical so- 
cieties, particularly THe AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTs and the 
American Chemical Society. This 
point of view was new to the audi- 
ence and their interest was indicated 
by an enthusiastic question period 
which lasted longer than the lecture. 


Available 


Tetranitromethane 
Cupric Dichromate Crystals 


Phosphorous Nitride 
Boron Nitride 


JOHNSON & SCUDDER 


92 ORCHARD STREET 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Firth Joins Cuprinol Division 


Frank E. Firth, F.A.1.C., formerly 
technologist with the U. S. Fish and 
Wild Life Service, and until recently 
associated with the Linen Thread 
Company as manager of the Netting 
Research Department, has joined the 
Cuprinol Division of Darworth, Inc., 
Simsbury, Conn., to develop the use 
of Cuprinol products in the fishing 
industry. 

Mr. Firth began work for the 
Bureau of Fisheries in 1928, and was 
in the government service for seven- 
teen years. He has published a num- 
ber of papers on biological and tech- 
nological subjects, the latter dealing 
with the application of preservatives 
for fish nets, and fibers utilized in the 
manufacture of fishing cordage and 
nets. He has served as Honorary 
Curator of Fishes at the New Eng- 
land Museum of Natural History, 
Boston, since 1938. During the war 
he worked with the War Production 
Board, Cordage and Netting 
Branches, on allocations to the fish- 
eries of the United States, and also 
did research on the development of 
substitute fibers. 


Cosmetic Chemists to Meet 


Marcel J. Suter, chairman of the 
Entertainment Committee of the So- 
ciety of Cosmetic Chemists, an- 
nounces that the next meeting of the 
Society will be at the Biltmore Hotel, 
New York, N. Y., on May 19th. 
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The Question 


Looking back over twenty-five 
years, what advice would you give 
to young chemists who are starting 
out today? 


(Asked of members who joined the 
A.LC. in 1923, our founding year.) 


The Answers 
By John W. Crawford, President, 


Treasurer, Crawford Industries, 
Inc., and Judge of Tilton Municipal 
Court, Tilton, New Hampshire: 


“Work hard, for few people know 
how to work today, Adherence to 
this will prove of more value in the 
long pull.” 


By Charles A. Fort, Chemist, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Bureau 
of Agricultural and Industrial Chem- 
istry, 2100 Robert E. Lee Boulevard, 
New Orleans, La.: 


“Continue education until doctor’s 
degree is obtained before taking work 
position.” 


By Dr. John Gaub, U. S. Store- 
keeper-Gauger, U. S. Treasury, Alco- 
hol Tax Unit, Philadelphia, 6, Pa.: 


“In looking over the past years, I 
find that there is a certain amount of 
psychology that enters into our posi- 
tion as chemist. Our position is 
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A. C. Lansing 


determined by our state of mind, for 
we are as big as we feel. Our state 
of mind must not include envy of the 
other fellow who succeeds, perhaps 
due to his powers, or to his psychology 
of life. 

“We are what we wish to be, be- 
cause we are plastic like clay. Our 
fate we cannot decide, yet we control 
our actions for they are our own. 

“Life is big business and the chem- 
ist fulfills a big work in that business, 
with his studies of life’s laws and 
their many ramifications. In our field 
of endeavor we can become like trash 
if we do not hold membership in some 
technical organization, especially our 
beloved Institute, which for years has 
tried to secure licensure. Here we 
find much work for all.” 
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By A. C. Lansing, Vice President 
and Director, Foundry Development 
Engineers, Inc., Detroit, Michigan: 


“Don’t let anyone kid you—especi- 
ally don’t kid yourself; be sure you’re 
right, then go ahead; keep your eye 
on the ball, hit it hard and safe, or 
bunt or pass it up. Play your posi- 
tion with your head and your heart. 
Don’t despise platitudes. Think them 
over and understand them. They are 
not platitudes if they do not apply 
to you as well as to the other fellow.” 


James J. Lichtin 


By James J. Lichtin, Chemist (in 
charge of analytical and control lab- 
oratory), Verona Chemical Company, 
26 Verona Avenue, Newark, N. J.: 


“Be well prepared to meet stiff 
competition. Let not material returns 
be the only goal of your success. 
Some of your reward may come 
through service and spiritual satis- 
faction.” 
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William H. Rinkenbach 


By William H. Rinkenbach, Chief, 
Research Section, Picatinny Arsenal, 
Department of the Army, Dover, 
N., J.: 

“(1) To acquire all possible for- 
mal qualifications such as degrees and 
The American Institute of Chemists’ 
fellowship; (2) To obtain a true 
education in addition to the training 
indicated by (1); and (3) to en- 
deavor to establish a standing by 
publications.” 


By Wilmer C, Powick, Senior Bio- 
chemist, U. §. Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Agriculture Research Cen- 
ter, Beltsville, Maryland: 

“Respect your profession, but don’t 
worship it as the whole of life.” 
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THE ANSWERS 


Glenn H. Wagner 


By Glenn H, Wagner, Assistant 
Director of Research, Aluminum 
Company of America, P. O. Box 497, 
East St. Louis, Illinois: 


“To those in industry, pay particu- 
lar attention to the business side of 
their work; also personnel problems 
and cooperation with other divisions 
of their company.” 


By Dr. Martin Meyer, Professor 
and Chairman of Department of 
Chemistry, Brooklyn College, Brook- 
lyn, New York: 


“Know yourself. If you are inter- 
ested in material returns, cultivate a 
knowledge of chemistry and business 
considerably wider than the usually 
purely research point of view.” 


R. A. Webber 


By Robert A. Webber, Assistant 
Director of Research, Brown Com- 
pany, Berlin, New Hampshire. 

“Broaden scientific experience by 
the study of sciences closely related 
to chemistry. Scientists as a group 
should assume a more important place 
in the affairs of the community, the 
State, and the Nation; to that end 
make all possible business, cultural, 
and wholesome social contacts.” 


Professor Alexander Silverman, 
F.A.1L.C., head of the Department of 
Chemistry, University of Pittsburgh, 
will address the Western New York 
Section of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, in Buffalo, March 16th, on 
“The Last Decade in American Glass 


Manufacture.” 
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We Present the A. I. C. 
Chapters 


The objectives of THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTs are carried 
out locally through its chapters. These chapters are being presented to our 
membership, from time to time, in THE CHEMIST. 


The Baltimore Chapter 
Ralph W. Lamenzo, Chairman 


HE initial move to organize a 

Baltimore Chapter of The Amer- 
ican Institute of Chemists was made 
in 1932. Dr. S. M. Weisberg, Dr. 
Norris W. Matthews, Miss Elsa 
Orent, Dr. A. H. Warth, and several 
others gathered together for this 
purpose. The group was short of ten 
in number, however, and the project 
was postponed for consideration at a 
later date. 

In 1933, the Baltimore A.L.C. 
members affiliated with the Chemical 
Section of the American International 
Academy, This affiliation was ap- 
proved by Howard S. Neiman, Sec- 
retary, A.I.C., on December 8th of 
that year. As a result of this affilia- 
tion, it was possible to secure an at- 
tendance of forty or fifty chemists at 
the meetings. The Baltimore A.I.C. 
members were also taking an active 
interest in the Washington, D. C., 
Chapter. Dr. Matthews had ar- 
ranged for yearly plant visitation 
meetings in Baltimore, which were 
well attended by both the Washing- 
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ton, D. C, Chapter and the members- 
at-large in Baltimore. During 1940- 
1941, Dr. Warth served as president 
of the Washington, D. C. Chapter. 

Following a request by some of 
the A.I.C. Baltimore members, a 
group gathered at Loyola College 
during June, 1943, to discuss the 
prospect of a Baltimore Chapter. 
Among those present were Dr. Joseph 
J. Balassa, Mare Darrin, Edward 
M. Hanzely, Ralph W. Lamenzo, 
and Dr. Warth. Communications in 
favor of the formation of a Baltimore 
Chapter were received from seven 
other members. This meeting was 
well attended, and eighty per cent of 
the total membership of thirty in 
Baltimore approved of the formation 
of a local chapter. 

Dr. Gustav Egloff, then president 
of the A.I.C., formally opened the 
Baltimore Chapter on the evening of 
October 28, 1943, delivering an ad- 
dress on “Petroleum in the War”, 
followed by an important message 
concerning the affairs of the Institute, 
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THE BALTIMORE CHAPTER 


and the proposed regimentation of 
chemists by the Kilgore Bill (S-702). 
The lecture hall at Loyola was well 
filled. Dr. Warth, as Chapter chair- 
man, proposed a program comprising 
ten lectures and four business meet- 
ings each year. At a later date, the 
Baltimore Chapter received its char- 
ter. 

The Baltimore Chapter still re- 
tains Loyola College for its monthly 
meetings, in collaboration with Rev. 
E. S. Hauber, S.J., head of the 
Chemistry Department of Loyola 
College. Meetings have also been 
held at the University of Maryland, 
as arranged for by Dr. W. H. Har- 
tung, of that university. 

This Chapter proposes to carry out 
the objectives set forth by the na- 
tional A.I.C., and will do all in its 
power to advance the chemist in his 
profession and to aid him to under- 
stand better his fellow chemists, his 
problems, and his skills. 

Our program is specificially 
planned to bring out the high lights 
of actual local plant practice in which 
chemists and chemistry play such an 
important part. Trips through vari- 
ous plants have been scheduled and 
are followed by talks by a member of 
the plant’s technical staff. In addi- 
tion to the visits and lectures in the 
practical field we have arranged lec- 
tures on research and_ specialized 
chemical work. 


An innovation is being tried this 
year, in which we have assigned a 
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meeting which will be devoted to the 
“ladies”. The speaker’s subject for 
the evening will be a topic that will 
be especially suited to the fair sex. 


The Baltimore Chapter’s 
Chairman 

Ralph W. Lamenzo, a graduate of 
Pratt Institute, is production man- 
ager of The H. B. Davis Company 
of Baltimore. His experience has 
been entirely in the paint and varnish 
field. 

After graduation, he started with 
the Hilo Varnish Corporation as 
ivnior chemist in their laboratory. 

Some years later, he had the unique 
experience of being the first paint 
technician from the States to be en- 
gaged by the first paint manufactur- 
ing company in Cuba. This was the 
Bredell Paint Products Company, 
and it was his good fortune to see 
this plant quadrupled in size during 
his five year tenure, finally to be pur- 
chased by one of the largest paint 
organizations in the United States. 

While in Havana, Lamenzo 
seemed to do fairly well outside of 
working hours. He was adjutant and 
commander of the Havana Legion 
Post, to say nothing of being editor 
of its monthly publication, AJIACO 
(ah-he-ah-co). Strange as it may 
seem, he knew not a word of Spanish 
at first, but after mastering the cuss 
words, the rest came easy, and in a 
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short time he spoke the language flu- 
ently. 

Shortly after the sale of the Bre- 
dell plant, Ralph returned to the 
States, locating eventually with the 
A. C. Horn Company as superin- 
tendent, a post which he relinquished 
in order to join the growing H. B. 
Davis Company as production man- 
ager. 

He is a charter member of the 
Baltimore Chapter, previously having 
been a Fellow with the New York 
Chapter, He has been active in tech- 
nical work with Paint Products 
Clubs and he is past president of the 
Baltimore Paint and Varnish Produc- 
tion Club. 

His activities extend beyond the 
chemical field. He is president of his 
local Parent- Teachers Association, 
vice president of the Industrial Club 
of Baltimore, past commander of the 
American Legion, active in Boy 
Scout work, and last but not least, a 
successful dahlia-raising hobbyist. 


Egloff On Scientific Advisory 
Board 

Dr. Gustav Egloff, F.A.I.C., has 
been appointed to serve on the Scien- 
tific Advisory Board of the Quarter- 
master Food and Container Institute 
for the Armed Forces, Department 
of the Army, Chicago. The purpose 
of the board is “to review through 
study groups proposed research pro- 
jects and programs and to ascertain 
fundamental critical food research 
areas requiring investigation.” 
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Mattiello Elected Fellow 

Dr. Joseph Mattiello, vice presi- 
dent and technical director of the 
Hilo Varnish Corporation, 42 Stew- 
art Avenue, Brooklyn, New York, 
was unanimously elected a Fellow of 
the New York Academy of Sciences, 
Election to Fellowship is a distin- 
guished honor, conferred on a limi- 
ted number of active members, who, 
in the estimation of the Council, have 
done outstanding work toward the 
advancement of science. 


Instrument Society Conference 

The 1948 National Conference 
and Exhibit of the Instrument Soci- 
ety of America will be held at Con- 
vention Hall, Philadelphia, Pa., Sep- 
tember 13th to 17th. Hank Cabot, 
director of public relations for Brown 
Instrument Division of Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company, has 
been appointed chairman of the press 
relations committee. 


Research comrecs ress: 


To improve present products 
To create new specialties 
Write for Bulletin C-32 


BJORKSTEN 


RESEARCH 


185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, II. 
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The Oasis 


Daily to our ears comes the de- 
pressive mews from the war-torn, 
hungry, and strife-filled world. The 
confusion, struggle for power, and 
wide-spread suffering leave us ap- 
palled, From every side, we are 
urged to “do this” or to “do that” 
to solve the world’s problems, but 
every would-be physician prescribes a 
different remedy. 

When we analyze the present 
world-situation, these things emerge 
clearly: The United States is a 
country of abundance. Its standard 
of living is surpassed by that of no 
other nation. Its productive power 
is enormous. It stands as the largest 
oasis in a desert of deprivation. 

When we give thanks for our ad- 
vantages we are not wholly selfish. 
Other countries who hunger and suf- 
fer for lack of necessities turn to the 
United States for help. Our prosper- 
ity helps to raise the status of the 
rest of the world, just as depression 
in a powerful nation serves to pull 
down the standards of all. We are 
a generous people and our aid is mani- 
fested in many ways. The world is 
better-off and nearer to ultimate sal- 
vation for the very strength of the 
United States, 

Does the world at large realize 
this? No doubt it does. But as ma- 
ture persons we must expect that 
there are those that passively hate us 
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for our advantages; there are those 
that embroil us in controversies so 
that they can gain power over others; 
and there are those that maliciously 
seek to destroy that which they envy. 

These men of ill-will emphasize 
and foment internal differences (no 
nation nor individual is perfect) in 
the hope that, confused by the shout- 
ing, we will believe that our national 
fruits are sour and cease to cultivate 
them. They spread the nets of espio- 
nage to cover not only our govern- 
ment agencies but all industry, in- 
cluding the chemical industry, for 
they realize how much our strength 
and productivity depends upon this 
chemical industry. In certain cases, 
these agents of foreign governments 
have even dominated the actions of 
groups of loyal citizens. They have 
organized and financed groups who 
continually try to place foreign 
agents in strategic positions in indus- 
try, including the chemical industry, 
that our research may be disclosed 
and our nation be reduced in produc- 
tivity. Their code permits these men 
no loyalty to the United States nor 
to employers. On the contrary, they 
must use every means to undermine 
the loyalty of others in addition to 
collecting secret data. 

Such treason is not news to per- 
sons informed about history. Dis- 
loyalty is not news to the world. It 
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is prudent, however, for the chem- 
ical (and all) industry to protect it- 
self and the nation against betrayal. 
Nor should it go “witch-hunting” to 
do this. There are even cases where 
foreign agents who do not have ac- 
cess to vital information might well 
waste their time (so far as espionage 
is concerned) in whatever positions 
they hold. The chemical industry 
needs only to be sure that strategic 
positions are not made available to 
such persons and that it recognizes 
the value to itself, to the United 
States, and to the world at large, of 
our loyal employees who keep this 
nation productive. 


Atomic Energy Commission 
Fellowships 

A fellowship fund of $1,000,000, 
has been set up by the U. S. Atomic 
Energy Commission to finance the 
training of physicians and biologists 
in the field of atomic energy as ap- 
plied to biology and medicine. The 
program will be administered by the 
National Research Council of the 
National Academy of Sciences. 


Carlson with Medical College 
of Alabama 


Dr. Warner W. Carlson, F.A.L.C., 
formerly with the Department of Re- 
search in Pure Chemistry, Mellon 
Institute, Pittsburgh, has joined the 
Biochemistry Staff of the Medical 
College of Alabama, Birmingham, 
with the rank of associate professor. 
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Lazier With Charles Pfizer 
& Co. 


Dr, W. A. Lazier, F.A.I.C., has 
been appointed director of chemical 
research for Charles Pfizer and Com- 
pany, Inc., effective April Ist. For 
the past several years, Dr. Lazier has 
been director of the Southern Re- 
search Institute, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. 


Carleton at Boston College 


Dr. R. K. Carleton, formerly on 
the staff of Rhode Island State Col- 
lege, is now associate professor of 
chemistry at Boston College, Chest- 
nut Hill, Massachusetts. 


Cotton Now with Holly Sugar 
Robert H. Cotton, F.A.I.C., for- 


merly supervisory chemist of the 
citrus Experiment Station, Univer- 
sity of Florida, is now director of 
research for the Holly Sugar Cor- 
poration, Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado, 


ONE GALLON 
AUTOCLAVE 


Stainless Steei— 
Iron or Steel 
1000 Ibs. Pressure 
Jacketed or 
Direct Fired. 
Safety valve; Ther- 
mowell; Stirrer. 


—Bulletin SO— 


INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY COMPANY 


LABORATORY MACHINERY 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Communications 


The New York Municipal 
Chemists 


To the Editor: 

I note from Council proceedings in 
the January issue of The Chemist 
that the economic situation of the 
New York Municipal chemists has 
not improved, in spite of A.I.C. ef- 
forts on their behalf during the last 
two years. It should be apparent by 
now that the Institute cannot effec- 
tively apply such direct pressure. In 
fact, I believe it does more harm than 
good. A reputation for such coer- 
cion, suggestive of unionism, is the 
very thing the Institute must avoid. 

May I take this opportunity to 
again recommend a partial program 
for the Institute which I have long 
advocated. Rather than expending 
our efforts against sub-standard em- 
ployers, let us actively advertise and 
foster those who provide employment 
standards such as outlined by the re- 
port of the Northey Committee. 


The Municipal Chemists of New 
York will fall into two categories: 
the less competent and those who are 
victims of circumstance and/or lack 
of initiative. For this latter group 
there is surely opportunity in the 
Metropolitan area or elsewhere for 
better employment through the ac- 
tive aid of the Institute. I realize 
that many will hesitate to transfer be- 
cause of seniority rights, etc., but why 
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throw good years after bad? Any al- 
leviation of their condition in their 
present employment which the Insti- 
tute might accomplish would be only 
temporary. In a short time the spiral 
of inflation and wage levels would 
again overtake them. 

Let us leave the sub-standard em- 
ployer strictly alone and he will soon 
be stewing in his own sub-standard 
conditions. 


—F. Sievenpiper, F.A.1.C. 


Editorial Note: 

We asked Dr, Foster D. Snell for 
the latest news about the situation of 
the Municipal Chemists and he re- 
ported as follows: 

On February 17th, I attended an 
informal hearing at New York City 
Hall on behalf of the Institute. This 
was presided over by Mr. Shea on 
behalf of the Director of the Budget. 
The principal presentation was made 
by Mr. Janer of the City Chemists’ 
Committee whose outline was well 
organized. The foundation of the 
presentation was their printed brief, 
which we have. 

I concluded the discussion on be- 
half of the chemists by an affirmation 
that the statements were correct as 
to the present levels of salaries in in- 
dustry, that the city could not possibly 
hire qualified men at their scheduled 
salaries for the positions. That is 
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further confirmed by the present fact 
that they have to hire replacements 
on a temporary schedule at over-scale 
rates. Such men do not have tenure. 
I also stressed that in this, the men 
are of a high professional type not to 
be confused with large groups, such 
as social workers who have a self- 
conferred professional status but are 
in the main not of the level of edu- 
cation, experience, or accomplishment 
represented by the profession of chem- 
istry. 

With all of this Mr. Shea agreed 
and he freely conceded that something 
would be done for the profession of 
chemistry in budgeting. He was very 
frank in expression of his views. 
What the change will be should be 
available in a couple of weeks. It was 
painfully evident that the profession 
of chemistry is not so well recognized 
by the city as that of engineering and 
not so well paid because of the indefi- 
nite definition of chemist and the 
legal, which is to say state, definition 


of engineer. 


In general, I believe that my being 
present served the useful purpose of 
confirming the representations of the 
group as to the status of chemists in 
industry as contrasted with those at 
present in the employ of the city of 
New York. In other words, on behalf 
of the Institute, I said, “We agree”. 
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A Pledge to the Profession 


To the Secretary: 

Today, I have received my fine 
membership certificate of which I am 
truly proud. This is indeed an honor 
for which I thank the Institute and 
for which I pledge to my professional 
society my unfailing best in maintain- 
ing and in elevating our integrity as 
a profession by unceasing thirst after 
truth in knowledge, by continual 
practice of applied principles to the 
best of my ability, and above all by 
an honor worthy of membership in 
the Institute. 


—John R, Albert, M.A.L.C, 


Reprint Permission Requested 


To the Editor: 

We wish to request your permission 
to reprint in the American Profes- 
sional Pharmacist, the very excellent 
article entitled, “Better Health 
Through Science” by Dr. Ernest H. 
Volwiler, which appeared in THe 
Cuemist 24:451 (November 1947). 

The American Professional Pharm- 
acist is the only national professional 
pharmaceutical publication for the 
10,000 leading prescription pharma- 
cies and for the pharmacies in the 
3,000 larger hospitals of the United 
States. It aims to further the pro- 
fession of pharmacy and devotes itself 
only to subjects of interest to pre- 
scriptionists. 

—Madeline Oxford Holland D.Sc. 


Managing Editor, 
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Necrology 


Fred C. 


Dr. Fred Conrad Koch, director of 
biochemical research, Armour and 
Company, Chicago, Illinois, died 
January 26, 1948, at the age of 71. 

He was born in Chicago. He re- 
ceived the B.S. and M.S. degrees 
from the University of Illinois, and 
the Ph.D. degree from the University 
of Chicago. 

From 1912 to 1941 he was on the 
staff of the University of Chicago, 
advancing from assistant professor of 
biochemistry to chairman of the De- 
partment of Biochemistry. In 1941 
he became emeritus professor of that 
University, and director of biochem- 
ical research for Armour and Com- 
pany. 

He was internationlly known as an 
endocrinologist and biochemist, and 
his publications in these fields totaled 
more than one-hundred papers of 
which over sixty were on the sex hor- 
mones. He was a pioneer, with L, C. 
McGee and T. F. Gallagher, in the 
field of male sex hormones. 

In collaboration with his wife, 
Elizabeth Koch, also a biochemist, he 
published a number of papers on 
Vitamin D. He also contributed new 
analytical methods to biochemistry, 
devised essay methods for hormones, 
and designed apparatus for biochem- 
ical research. 

He was a delegate, in 1930, to the 
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International Sex Research Congress 
in London. In 1941, he represent- 
ed the United States at the 
Pan American Congress on En- 
docrinology at Montevideo. In that 
same year, he delivered the Julius 
Stieglitz Memorial Lecture before 
the American Chemical Society’s Chi- 
cago Section, In 1942, he received 
the Squibb Award of the American 
Association for the Study of Internal 
Secretions. The Chicago Chapter of 
The American Institute of Chemists 
presented him its Honor Scroll 


Award in 1943. 


He became a Fellow of The A mer- 
ican Institute of Chemists in 1943. 


George S. Monroe 


George Stuart Monroe, for the 
past twenty-four years a_ research 
chemist with Universal Oil Products 
Company, Chicago, LIllinois, died 
February 25th at his home, 6526 
Fairfield Avenue, Berwyn, Illinois, at 
the age of fifty-five. 


He was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 1917. His first 
position was with the Newport Com- 
pany, where he remained until 1924, 
when he joined Universal Oil Prod- 
ucts Company. Since 1930, he had 
worked in close collaboration with 


Professor V. N. Ipatieff, F.A.I.C., 
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with whom he published numerous 
scientific papers dealing principally 
with reactions at high pressures and 
temperatures, such as the synthesis of 
methanol from carbon dioxide and 
hydrogen, and the solubilities of gases 
under high pressures. Many patents 
dealing with the treatment of hydro- 
carbons have been issued to him. 

He had a rare gift for making 
friends, and he was highly esteemed 
by everyone who has known him as 
a chemist and as a man. He had been 
a member of Sigma Xi, Phi Lambda 
Upsilon, and the American Chemical 
Society. He is survived by his wife, 
Edith Jensen Monroe. 


John Gays Bail 


John Hayes Vail, head chemist of 
Anaconda Wire and Cable Company, 
Muskegon, Michigan, died October 
4, 1947, at the age of thirty. 

He was born in New York, N. Y. 
He received the B. S. degree from 
Fordham University in 1940. 

From 1940 to 1943 he served as 
head ferrous chemist for Continental 
Motors Corporation, Muskegon, 
Michigan, and until 1944 as analyti- 
cal chemist for the Dow Company, 
Midland, Michigan, From 1944 
until his death he was chemical en- 
gineer and head chemist for Ana- 
conda Wire and Cable Company. 

He was the author of several papers 
on metallurgical subjects in The 
Chemist-A nalyst. He was also in- 
formed in biochemistry and during 
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summer vacations in college he 
worked as research and clinical tech- 
nician for Fordham University and 
Bellevue Psychiatric Hospital. 

He is survived by his wife, Betty, 
and by two children aged six years 
and one year. 

He was a member of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, the American Chemical So- 
ciety, and the Fordham University 
Chemists’ Alumni Club. 

He became a Member of The 
American Institute of Chemists in 


1945. 


Glyco Reports Tests 


H. Bennett, F.A.IL.C., president, 
Glyco Products, Inc., 26 Court 
Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y., an- 
nounces that pilot plant and produc- 
tion scale tests with a new synthetic 
wax, Acrawax C, as a lubricant for 
dry drawing high carbon steels, have 
proved efficient and economical. Sam- 
ples and data are available from the 
company. 


Hobson to Stanford Research 
Institute 


Dr. Jesse E. Hobson has re- 
signed, effective March 15th, as di- 
rector of Armour Research Founda- 
tion of the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, to become director of Stan- 
ford Research Institute, Palo Alto, 
California. 
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COUNCIL 


OFFICERS 


President, Foster D. Snell 
Vice-president, Joseph Mattiello 


Secretary, Lloyd Van Doren 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Hessel 


COUNCILORS 


M. J. BAHNSEN, Northern Ohio 
Chapter 
L. V. CLARK, 
Western Pennsylvania Chapter 
Martin DeSimo, Chicago Chapter 
Gustav Ectorr, Past President 


EpuArD FARBER, 
Washington Chapter 


Harry Fisuer, Past President 
LawreENCE H. Ftett, 4t-Large 
Donatp B. Keyes, 4t-Large 
RayMonp E. Kirk, 4t-Large 
Harotp A. LEVEY, 

Louisiana Chapter 


HERMAN MAISNER, 

Los Angeles Chapter 
J. M. MclItvarn, 

Pennsylvania Chapter 
Joun J. MISKEL, 

New York Chapter 
E. H. Nortuey, 4t-Large 
FRANK MITCHELL, 

Niagara Chapter 
Donatp Price, 4t-Large 
G. L. Rover, New Jersey Chapter 
Norman A, SHEPARD, At-Large 
Maurice SIEGEL, Baltimore Chapter 
W. D. Turner, 4t-Large 
Lincotn T. Work, 4?-Large 
James R. WitHrow, 4t-Large 


February Meeting 

The 244th meeting of the National 
Council was held February 10, 1948, 
at The Chemists’ Club, New York, 
N. Y. President Foster Dee Snell 
presided. The following officers and 
councilors were present: Messrs. H. 
L. Fisher, L. H. Flett, F. A. Hessel, 
D. Keyes, R. E. Kirk, J. J. Mattiello, 
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J. M. MelIlvain, E. H. Northey, D. 
Price, F. D. Snell, L. Van Doren, 
L. T. Work, and J. J. Miskel. C, P. 
Neidig and V. F. Kimball were pres- 
ent. 

The minutes of the previous meet- 
ing were accepted. The treasurer’s 
report was accepted. 

The date for the March meeting 
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of the National Council was set for 
March 23, 1948. 

The Secretary reported that mem- 
bership in the Institute now totals an 
all-time high of 2152, and that 229 
new members have been elected since 
May 1, 1947. 

The Secretary announced that 
John H. Vail, M.A.I.C., died Octo- 
ber 14th. 

A suggestion from Mr, Vernon 
C. Allison concerning national de- 
fense was presented. 

The President reported that he had 
received a letter from the Director 
of the Budget of the City of New 
York, to the effect that the recom- 
mendations made by the A.I.C, con- 
cerning salaries of the Municipal 
chemists would be analyzed by him. 

The Secretary reported that he had 
received a telephone call from Mr. 
Benjamin Janer, chairman of the As- 
sociation of Municipal Chemists an- 
nouncing that a hearing would be 
held February 17th to which the 
A.LC. should send a delegate. Dr. 
Snell was asked to represent the In- 
stitute, and he suggested that two ad- 
ditional delegates be appointed. 

A letter from Mr. Robert B. 
Deemer was presented, concerning his 
election as a Fellow for life. 

The Secretary reported that he had 
accepted an invitation to visit the 
atomic energy exhibit of the Brook- 
haven National Laboratory, being 
held at the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York, and he 
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warmly recommended this exhibit as 


well-worth seeing. 


The Secretary reported that he had 
attended a meeting of the Bar Asso- 
ciation of the City of New York con- 
cerning a proposed bill which would 
permit professional persons to deduct 
from current income taxes a certain 
amount to be set aside in Government 
bonds as old age pensions. The Sec- 
retary was asked to represent the 
A.L.C.at the February 18th meeting 
and future meetings on this subject. 


Dr. Snell reported that he had 
spoken recently at a joint meeting of 
The American Institute of Chemists 
and the American Chemical Society 


in Buffalo. 


Dr. Joseph Mattiello reported, as 
chairman of the Committee on An- 
nual Meeting Arrangements, that the 
New York Section of the American 
Chemical Society and the national 
A.I.C. could meet jointly on May 
7th, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
for the presentation of the 1948 Gold 
Medal of the Institute to Dr. Charles 
A. Thomas. 


Upon motion, the chairman of the 
Committee on Annual Meeting Ar- 
rangements was given authority to 
change the date of the Annual Meet- 
ing from May 8th to Friday 
May 7th, and to select such quarters 
as may be suitable in order to meet 
jointly with the New York Section, 
A.C.S. 
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Dr. Lincoln T. Work, chairman 


of the Committee on Mementos, pre- 

sented several suggestions. 

The following new members were 
elected : 
Fellows 

Belfer, Samuel 
Director, The Belfer Laboratories, 
Jefferson Building, Peoria 2, II- 
linois. 

Gettler, Joseph Daniel 
Instructor in Chemistry, New 
York University, Nichols Building, 
University Heights, New York 53, 
New York. 

Gutberlet, E. L. 

Owner and Director, Gutberlet 
Laboratories, 205 Alaskan Way 
South, Seattle, Washington. 

Hallman, Lois Field 
Chemist, U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics, Beltsville, 
Maryland. 

Heiberger, Charles Adam 
Research Director, Ohio---Apex, 
Inc., Nitro, West Virginia. 

Owens, Francis P. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Laucks Labo- 
ratories, Inc., 1008 Western Av- 
enue, Seattle 4, Washington. 

Peters, Franklin T. 

Technical Representative, Glyco 
Products Company, Inc., 26 Court 
Street, Brooklyn, New York. 

Schneller, George H. 

Director of Pharmaceutical Ap- 
plication, Calco Chemical Divi- 
sion, Bound Brook, New Jersey. 
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Stephens, Chester H. 
Teacher, Los Angeles City Col- 
lege, 855 North Vermont Avenue, 
Los Angeles, California. 

Wolf, Joseph A. 
Director, Central Laboratories, 
312 David Whitney Building, De- 
troit 26, Michigan. 


Members 
Chartrand, Victor Edward 
Executive Paint Chemist, Unifilm 
Paint Company, 100 Cornell Bou- 
levard, Somerville, New Jersey. 
Ellis, James E. 
Director of Laboratory, St. Jo- 
seph’s Hospital, West Jackson 
Street, Bloomington, Illinois. 
Mason, James Madison 
Patent Attorney, Hauff & War- 
land, 41 Park Row, New York 
City, N. Y. 
Zyzyck, Leonard M. 
Chemist, Stein Davies Company, 
12-10 Jackson Avenue, Long 
Island City, New York. 


Associate 
Starnes, Willard Ray 
Research Chemist, Dept. of Phar- 
macology, Medical College of Ala- 
bama, Birmingham 5, Alabama. 


Raised from Associate 
to Member 
Darbey, Albert 
Textile and Analytical Chemist, 
Alrose Chemical Company, Provi- 


dence, R. I. 
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Madsen, Niels 


Chemical Engineer, Foster Wheel- 
er Corp., Research Laboratory, 


Carteret, New Jersey. 


There being no further business, 


adjournment was taken. 


Chapters 
Chicago 
Chairman, Edward L. Gordy 
Vice Chairman, J. Bowman 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Mary L. Alexander, 
Universal Oil Products Co., 
310 South Michigan Street, 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Council Representative, 
Martin de Simo 
Reporter to The Chemist, 
Madge M. Spiegler 


In spite of wet, snowy weather and 
the fact that it was Friday, the 13th, 
the latest Chicago Chapter meeting 
was well-attended. The meeting was 
preceded by an informal social mixer 
which provided everyone with an op- 
portunity to meet the speakers of the 
evening. Following a short tribute 
in memory of the late Dr. Fred C. 
Koch, read by our secretary, Miss 
Alexander, Mr. Gordy introduced the 
speakers and the topic: “The Profes- 
sional Training for Chemical Man- 
agement”. Discussion on this topic 
was led by: George Gelman, Quar- 
termaster Food and Container Insti- 
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tute for the Armed Forces; H. E. 
Robinson, Swift and Company, and 
George S, Speer, Institute for Psy- 
chological Services, Illinois Institute 
of Technology. After general discus- 
sion and questions from the floor, the 
meeting was adjourned. 


Miss Mary Alexander, F.A.L.C., 
and Dr. Louis Koenig, F.A.LC. 
have been appointed associate editors 
of The Chemical Bulletin, publica- 
tion of the Chicago Section of the 
American Chemical Society. 


Kaitz to American Organic 
Chemical 
Stanford L. Hermann, F.A.L.C., 


president, American Organic Chem- 
ical Corporation, 1300 Allen Street, 
Linden, N. J., announces that Dr. 
Charles Kaitz has joined the staff. 
Dr. Kaitz was trained as chemical 
engineer at Brooklyn Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, and the University of Chi- 
cago. His industrial experience in- 
cludes work with the Chemical Syn- 
theses Company, the American Diet- 
aids of Yonkers, N. Y., and the 
Calco Chemical Division of Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company. 


Dr. Gustav Egloff, F.A.L.C., took 
part, March 7th, in Northwestern 
University’s Reviewing Stand broad- 
cast over WGN. The panel discus- 
sion was “What is the Government's 
Role in Scientific Research?” 
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Increased Production Stressed 


Horace D. Acaster, F.A.1.C., man- 
ager of industrial relations at Calco 
Chemical Division of American Cy- 
anamid Company, Bound Brook, N. 
J., in commenting on a new agree- 
ment signed by the company and 
Local No. 111, A. F. of L., stated, 
“There has been little to distinguish 
the friendly and cooperative attitude 
which existed in these negotiations 
from that of a year ago. If there was 
any difference, it was in a more com- 
plete recognition by both the com- 
pany and the union of each other’s 
problems and viewpoints, and a more 
ready acceptance of the fact that 
only on such mutual recognition can 
sound and lasting company-union re- 
lationships be retained for the con- 
tinuing benefit of employees and com- 
pany alike. The keynote thought 
throughout was the need for increased 
productive efficiencies through joint 
effort.” 


Dr. George D. Palmer, F.A.I.C., 
professor of organic chemistry at the 
University of Alabama, spoke Feb- 
ruary ninth before a luncheon meet- 
ing of the Engineers Club in Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee. His subject was 
“Opening the Door to Opportunity 
for Southern Engineers.” 


The life of Professor Michael 
Pupin was dramatized as a radio play 
on the Du Pont “Cavalcade of 
America” broadcast over NBC, Feb- 


ruary 23rd, 
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FINE 
AROMATIC 
CHEMICALS 
ESSENTIAL 

OILS AND 
COMPOUNDS 


VANILLIN 
VERATRALDEHYDE 


(Heliotropin note much stronger 
than Heliotropin) 


PHENYL ETHYL ALCOHOL 
CYCLAMAL 
PHENYL ACET ALDEHYDE Di 
METHYL ACETAL 
IONONE KETONE IONONE METHYL 
KETONE 12A CUMINONE 
CUMINIC ALDEHYDE 
LINALYL ACETATE LINALOOL 
CINNAMIC ALDEHYDE 
BENZYL ACETATE BENZYL ALCOHOL 
BENZYL BENZOATE 
FLORANOL 
(A fine Rose Raw Material) 


Write for complete list. 


AROMATICS DIVISION 
GENERAL DRUG COMPANY 


witty 9 So. Clinton St. 


Chicago 6 
1019 Elliott St., W. 
Windsor, Ont. 
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For Your Library 


The Scientists Speak 
Edited by Warren Weaver. (Con- 
tributors are eighty-one leading 


scientists.) Boni & Gaer. 1947. 
369 pp. 6" x 814". $3.75. 
Originally the material in this 


book was broadcast during the inter- 
missions of the Sunday afternoon con- 
certs of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra. Scientists were 
selected who were authorities in their 
fields (eight are Nobel Prize winners) 
and what they prepared was then 
edited into simple language designed 
to be easily understood. With minor 
changes these essays were then pub- 
lished in this book, the whole tied 
together by introduction and prefaces 
by Dr. Warren Weaver, director of 
Natural Sciences, Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. 

The summaries are grouped into 
chapters headed: Science and Com- 
plexity, The Science of the Earth, 
The Science of the Sky, The Science 
of New Materials and Improved 
Processes, New Instrumental Tech- 
niques—New Chemicals, Atoms and 
Molecules, Physics and Mathematics, 
Chemistry and Living Things, Plants 
and Animals, Fundamental Biology, 
The Science of Ourselves, Science 
and Health, The Natural and the 
Social Sciences, Science and the War, 
and The Long-Term Values. An ex- 
cellent bibliography accompanies each 
chapter. 


A recent criticism of this volume 
stated that there was too much em- 
phasis on the biological sciences. This 
emphasis is desirable. In a popular 
series of lectures, it must be kept in 
mind that man’s greatest interest is 
in man himself. He wants to know 
what science is doing for him. More- 
over, scientists have much more to 
learn before they can guarantee man 
a long, disease-free life. Any empha- 
sis placed on the scientists’ part in 
helping mankind will encourage sci- 
entists in this noble work, and will 
give the public a greater appreciation 
of science, 

It is to the credit of scientific 
progress that already there are signi- 
ficant developments in certain fields 
beyond those mentioned, though this 
book was published as late as Octo- 
ber, 1947. 

Scientists should read this book. 
They will find information about 
fields, other than their own, which 
will be mentally broadening. It is 
also an excellent object-lesson in how 
to write about complex subjects so 
that the layman can comprehend 
them. 

The National Academy of Sciences 
has distributed 8000 copies of The 
Scientists Speak to teachers. All 
book royalties are to go to the Na- 
tional Science Fund of the National 
Academy of Sciences, 


—V.F.K. 
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FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


An Introduction to Organic 
Chemistry 
By Ira D. Garard. (3rd Edition 

1948). John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 

396 pp. $3.50. 

Writing especially for students 
who plan to take only a semester of 
organic chemistry, the author has pre- 
sented the subject by stressing some 
of the more fundamental reactions 
and completely omitting some others, 
such as the Grignard reaction. It is 
debatable whether or not such pres- 
entation is to be preferred. 

In all cases the author has done a 
good job in outlining clearly and suc- 
cinctly a background of organic chem- 
istry. The problems at the end of 
each chapter and additional refer- 
ences are well and carefully selected. 

The book can be satisfactorily used 
for a short introductory course in 
organic chemistry. 


—Dr. Frederick A. Hessel, F.A IC. 


Industrial Oil and Fat 
Products 
By Alton E. Bailey. Interscience Pub- 

lishers, Inc., x-735 pp. 614" 9 14". 

$11.00. 

Here is an up-to-date reference 
work and test book on the important 
oils and fats of industry, containing 
data useful to both the chemist and 
the chemical engineer. 

The book is divided into four main 
sections, as follows: 

A—giving the structure and composi- 
tion, reactions and physical proper- 
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ties of fats and fatty acids; B—set- 
ting forth the sources, consumption, 
uses and characteristics of the most 
important natural fats; C—embody- 
ing detailed description of manu- 
facturing methods involved in their 
industrial application; D—outlining 
the unit processes of fat technology 
and their coordination in industry. 

In assembling descriptive data on 
modern methods in this industry, the 
author has done an excellent job. In 
view of the international importance 
of these substances and the rapid ad- 
vances made recently in their tech- 
nology, this book should prove in- 
valuable to the chemical engineer and 


student. 
—John W. Adams, Jr. 


Books Announced 

“The International Who’s Who”, 
12th Edition. 1948. (15,000 biogra- 
phies) $16.00. May be ordered from 
Europa Publications, Ltd., 39 Bed- 
ford Square, London, W.C. 1, Eng- 
land. 


“Chemical Architecture”. Vol. 5 
of Frontiers in Chemistry Series. 
Edited by R. E. Burk and Oliver 
Grummitt. 216 pp. $4.50. Intersci- 
ence Publishers, Inc., 215 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


“Mechanical Behavior of High 
Polymers”, by Turner Alfrey, Jr. 
1948. 650 pp. 6” x 9”, $9.50. Inter- 
science Publishers, Inc., 215 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
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“Dissociation Energies and Spec- 
tra of Diatomic Molecules”, by A. G. 
Gaydon. American edition. $5.00. 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 440 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. 


“Fundamentals of Immunology”, 
by William C. Boyd. 2nd Edition. 
1947. 503 pp. 6” x 9”. $6.00. Inter- 
science Publishers, Inc., 215 Fourt 
Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


“The Essential Oils”, Vol. I. By 
Dr. Ernest Guenther, technical di- 
rector, Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., and 
collaborators. 448 pp. $6.00. D. Van 


Nostrand Company, Inc., New York, 
N. Y. 


“New Developments in Ferromag- 
netic Materials”, a monograph on the 
Progress of Research in Holland 
series. By J. L. Snoek. 136 pp. 
6” x 8”. $2.50. Published by Else- 
vier Publishing Company, Inc. 215 
Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


“Corrosion Handbook”, edited by 
Herbert H. Uhlig, associate profes- 
sor of metallurgy, Massachusetts In- 
stitue of Technology. 1221 pp. 
$12.00. John Wiley & Sons, New 
York, N. Y. 


“Emotional Maturity”, by Leon J. 
Saul, M.D., professor of clinical psy- 
chiatry, Temple University. 300 pp. 
$5.00. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia 5, Penna. 
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“Symposium on Paint and Paint 
Materials”. Arranged by a symposium 
committee headed by C. H. Rose, 
F.A.LC., Naional Lead Company, 
and sponsored by the American So- 
ciety for Testing Material’s Com- 
mittee D-1 on Paint, Varnish, Lac- 
quer and Related Products. Covers 
ten technical papers and discussion by 
John C. Moore, on Test Methods. 
Paper bound. 120 pp. 6” x 9’. $2.00. 
Cloth bound $2.65. Order from the 
American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, 1916 Race Street, Philadel- 
phia 3, Pa. 


Booklets 
“S & S Descriptive Catalog No. 


67”. Lists grades and prices of analyt- 
ical filter papers. Request it from 
Carl Schleicher and Schuell Com- 
pany, Inc., 116 West 14th Street, 
New York 11, N. Y. 


“Still Unfinished — Our Educa- 
tional Obligation to America’s Chil- 
Illustrated booklet available 
from the National Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 


dren”. 


“Catalog, Feb. and Mar. 1948, 
of Translations of I. G. Farben pat- 
ents and manufacturing data_per- 
taining to dyes and dyeing.” Avail- 
able upon request to Research Infor- 
mation Service, 509 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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BOOKLETS 


“Unesco Bulletin for Libraries”. 
Includes list of war-devastated li- 
braries seeking replacement volumes 
on science and other subjects. Com- 
munications should be addressed to 
the International Clearing House for 
Publications, Unesco House, 19, Av- 
enue Kleber, Paris 16°, France, 
marked “Bulletin”. 


“Safety for the Household”, Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards Circular 
C-463. 200 pp. Discusses hazards 
around the home, and includes sug- 
gestions for building according to 
safety factors. Available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., at seventy-five 
cents a copy. 


“This is Witco—at Work with 
Industry.” Descriptive, illustratéd 
booklet, giving over-all picture of 
Witco Chemical Company. Request 
it from the company at 295 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


“Partners in Research”, Annual 
Report 1947 of Armour Research 
Foundation of Illinois Institute of 
Technology. Describes the research in 
which the Foundation was engaged 
during 1947, 


“Recent American, British, and 
German Books on Chemistry”. Leaf- 
let available on request from Maple- 
ton House, 5415 17th Avenue, 
Brooklyn 4, New York. 


“Sulfate Determination with Tet- 
rahydroxyquinone”, circular describ- 
ing procedure. Available on request 
from the Meyer Scientific Supply 
Company, Inc., 221 Atlantic Avenue, 
Brooklyn 2, New York. 


“Boston-Bradley Adjustable Blade 
for Laying Down Films of any De- 
sired Thickness”. Leaflet available 
from Henry A. Gardner Laboratory, 
Inc., 4723 Elm Street, Bethseda 14, 
Maryland. 


“What the Neutron Is”. Booklet 
by Dr. Albert Cushing Crehore. 
Available from V. E. Berner, 1199 
Lander Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 


“Determination of the Solubility 
of Dyes”, Calco Technical Bulletin 
No. 801. Available from Calco 
Chemical Division, American Cyana- 
mid Company, Bound Brook, N. J. 


Book Exhibit 

The Division of Chemical Educa- 
tion of The American Chemical So- 
ciety is holding a book exhibit in con- 
junction with the Society’s spring 
meeting in Chicago, the week of 
April 19th. More than forty lead- 
ing publishers will be represented, 
and over six hundred volumes on 
chemistry will be on display. The 
exhibit will be in the Exhibition Hall 
of the Hotel Stevens. The April is- 
sue of the Journal of Chemical Edu- 
cation will contain a classified list of 
the titles on display. 
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Suggested for Professional 
Reading 


Dr. Gustav Egloff recommends: 


“Industrial Research—Its Impor- 
tance to National Welfare”, by H. 
A. Winne, vice president, General 
Electric Company. Talk before the 
Navy Industrial Association, Wash- 
~ ington, D. C., November 18, 1947: 

“... 1am confident that the Navy 
recognizes the commensurate values 
METALSALTS : of industrial and university research, 
and will continue to support and 
@ stimulate both to the benefit of our 

( 0 R Pp 0 + AT | 0 N @ National welfare.” 
“Government Research in Educa- 
# tional Institutions: Its Benefits and 
* £ Hazards.” By Dr. James R. Killian, 
Jr., vice president, Massachusetts In- 
Manufacturing Z stitute of Technology. Presented be- 
# fore the Navy Industrial Association, 
Chemists Washington, D. C., November 18, 
# 1947: “ ... The consideration, ac- 
* ceptance, and priority of any spon- 
# sored research project (accepted by 
M f R ( lJ R Y universities) should be governed by 
% the extent to which the proposed ac- 
# tivity will carry forward the educa- 
and @ tion objectives of the institution . . .” 
e “What’s Ahead for Patents, Indus- 
MERCURIALS ~ trial Research and Atomic Energy?” 
Addresses given at the symposium of 
the 52nd Congress of American In- 
200 WAGARAW ROAD @ dustry, New York, N. Y., Dec. 5, 
@ 1947. National Association of Manu- 
HAWTHORNE, WN. J. #  facturers, 14 West 49th Street, New 

@ York 20, N.Y. 
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Chemical Condensates 
Ed. F. Degering, F.A.LC. 


“If the world commits suicide, it 
should not be blamed on Science, but 
rather on selfish individuals who use 
the discoveries of Science for the fur- 
therance of their own ends.” 


—Dr. Charles A. Thomas. 


“The people who disintegrated the 
atom now have the mission of inte- 
grating humanity.” 

—Oswald Aranha, Brazilian 

delegate to the United Nations. 


It is estimated that the proper use 
of fertilizer would release two and 
one-half million acres of cotton land 
without a decrease in total produc- 
tion. 


Every vear when the warmest weather comes in July and August, we 
ppeals from production men in chemical and process industries for CHILLY ACTOR equip- 
in certain solutions, 

and for special cooling requirements. 

The Croll-Reynolds CHILL-VAC TOR is one of the most dependable and efficient units 
vailable fos cooling requirements in the range 
advantages, there are a few limitations. In recent years the most serious one seems 
are not made in quantity and available for immediate shipment. 
While they are mostly made from standard parts, each unit is custom built to a certain extent 
n order to provide maximum dependability and efficiency under individual operating conditions. 

Under present manufacturing schedules, it requires approximately three months to design. 
build and ship a complete CHILL-VACTOR unit. This means that immediate action is advis- 
ible for those who want to be ready with new cooling capacity for the next warm weather season. 

The Croll-Reynolds CHILL-VACTOR has no moving parts other than a standard chilled 
water circulating pump. Water is the only refrigerant. Maintenance and repair costs are therefore 
practically nil. Operating costs are usually less than for other types of refrigerating equipment 
where ample condenser water is available. Inquiries on this type of equipment will receive the 
careful attention of engineers with many years specialized experience in this field. 


CROLL-REYNOLDS CO. 


17 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
STEAM JET EVACTORS CONDENSING EQUIPMENT 


ment to maintain proper temperatures 
ne, for chilling various reaction vessels, 


itstanding 
to be the fact that these units 


CHILL VACTORS 


A 0.1 per cent water solution of 
2,4-D by weight is effective against 
annual morning glory, annual sow 
thistle, broad-leaf plantain, burdock, 
chickweed, curled dock, daisy, dande- 
lion, false strawberry, French weed, 
heal-all, Japanese honeysuckle, lawn 
pennywort, narrow-leaf plantain, pig- 
weed, poison ivy, pokeweed, ragweed, 
three-seeded mercury, wild lettuce, 
and winter cress. 


“We are approaching a new field 
of domestication of microbes for com- 
batting enemies of man and his do- 
mestic plants and animals.” 

—Dr. Selman A. Waksman. 


ave several frantic 


in chilled water for air condition- 


above 32° F. While there are a great many 
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Professional Services 


ELLIS-FOSTER COMPANY 
Established 1907 
Research and Consulting Chemists 
Specializing in Synthetic Resins and their 
Plastics and Related Subjects 


4 Cherry Street Montclair, N. J. 
Telephone MOntclair 2-3510 


PHOENIX 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY, INC. 
Specialists in Petroleum Products 
Chemical Tests Physical Tests 
Qualification Tests 


3953 Shakespeare Avenue 
CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


MOLNAR LABORATORIES 


Biochemistry - New Drugs 
Phenol Coefficients 
Toxicity and U.S.P. Tests 


211 East 19th Street New York, N. Y. 


GRamercy 5-1030 


Research 


FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Our chemical, bacteriological, engineering 
and medical staff with completely equipped 
laboratories are prepared to render you 

Every Form of Chemical Service. 

Ask for 
“The Chemical Consultant and 


Your Business” 


29 West 15th Street New York, N. Y. 
EVANS 
RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT Consultation 
CORPORATION Fundamental Research 


Organic and Inorganic Chemistry 
Processes — Products 
Unusually Extensive Facilities 
Your Inspection Invited 


250 East 43rp St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Management 


RALPH L. EVANS 


ASSOCIATES 
250 East 43rp St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Gorki, in The Lower Depths, says 
that “if a man has not done another 
good, then he has done wrong. . . . 
When work is a pleasure, life is 
beautiful. . . . What you believe in, 
exists.” 


The welfare of a free society in an 
industrial age depends on a continu- 
ous advance of science and the appli- 
cation of the new knowledge to use- 


ful ends.—James B. Conant. 
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| SERIES 


ePortable 
eRugged 
Low priced 
o Easy to use 
Accurate 

o Dependable 
Versatile 


® Clinical Tests 
@ pH Measurements 


@ General Colorimetric Analysis 


2421/9—Lumetron Photoelectric Color- 
imeter Model 400-A. With external 
voltage stabilizer, six color filters and 
twelve corefully selected and motched 
tubes. For 110 volt, 60 cycle, A.C. 
current $148.00 


Series 400 models for operation from DC lines or from storage batteries are also 
available. For vitamin onalysis, ultra-violet absorption, fluorescence measurements 
ond general colorimetric or turbidimetric analysis requiring highest accuracy, ask 


about Lumetron series 402E and 402EF. 


@ Metallurgical Analysis 
Turbidity Measurements 


2421/10—Same os 2421/9, but with 
voltage stabilizer mounted in a wooden 
carrying case for easy portobility 

$155.00 
2421/8—Some os 2421/9, but without 
stabilizer; for use where voltage fluctua- 
tions are at a minimum........... $128.00 


SERVING LABORATORIES 
THE WORLD OVER 


LET US SERVE YOU 


q 


part?) SCHAAR & COMPANY 


‘Complete Laboratory Equipment 


754 W. LEXINGTON AVE. 


CHICAGO 7, Wt. 


| COLORIMETER 
LST OELECT 
| for Routine and Research: 
a 
n 
- 
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BsA 


Ven | 


ou Get 


WHAT YOU WANT 


Extensive selection . .. over 1,000 purity 
products to choose from 


THE WAY YOU WANT IT 


Reagent, A. C. S. purity .. . B&A Re- 
agents always meet or exceed exacting 
A. C. S. specifications 


1 You can save time . . . effort... 
money in your laboratory work 
when you obtain your month-to- 
month chemical requirements 
from a single source. Remember 
—more than 1,000 purity prod- 
ucts of Reagent A. C. S., C. P., 
U. S. P., N. F. and Technical 
grades are listed in the 200-page 
B&A products book. Use it as 
your buying guide. For free copy, 
write to the nearest office listed 
below. 


2 The primary requisite of a re- 


WHERE YOU WANT IT 


Readily available . . B&A has its own 
distributing stations in key cities from 
coast to coast 


“REAGENTS 


agent is purity. Since 1882, B&A 

Reagents have been recognized as “setting the pace in chemical 
purity.” They always meet or exceed A. C. S. specifications—the 
purity standards set by the chemical profession itself. 
3 Extensive stocks of B&A Reagents are carried at General Chem- 
ical’s own chain of distributing stations strategically located 
throughout the country. Stocks at the station serving you can be 
built to supply your special needs readily, rapidly and regularly. 
Just outline your requirements to your B&A Salesman. 

This three-way personalized service by B&A can help make your 
laboratory procedure more efficient . . . more productive. Arrange 
for it now by writing or phoning the nearest office below. 


BAKER & ADAMSON 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y 
Offices * Adanta Baltimore * Birmingham® Boston® * Bridgeport * Buffalo* * Chaslone* 
Cleveland® Denver® © Detroic® © Houston Kansas * Los Angeles* * Minneapolis 
* Philadelphia® © Picsburgh® « Pordiand (Ore.) Prowidence® © Sr. Lowis® * San Francisco® 
atthe Wenarchee (Wash.) Yakima ( Wash.) 
In Wisconsin General Chemical Company, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis 
fe Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited + Montreal® * Toronto® * Vancouver* 
SErring Tre PACE in CHEMICAL SINCE eer 


Complete stocks are carried here, 
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